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PRE-ARYAN ORIGINS OF THE PERSIAN PERFECT 

Albert J. Caenoy 
University of California 

The discoveries op recent years tend more and more to dem- 
onstrate that the invasion of Asia Minor by the Indo-Europeans 
was a slow process of infiltration which began at a much earlier 
period than is generally admitted. In his startling little book, 
The War and the Bagdad Railway, Dr. Jastrow has emphasized 
the composite nature of the Hittite nation. While the reading 
of their inscriptions by Hrozny and other scholars has almost 
conclusively shown that they spoke an Indo-European language, 
their physical type is clearly Mongoloid, as is shown by their 
representations both on their own sculptures and on Egyptian 
monuments. They had high cheek-bones and retreating fore- 
heads in the manner of the Tartar races (Jastrow, op. cit., p. 37). 
This is true in our times of the Armenians, who much resemble 
the ancient Hittites, and who are still in immediate contact with 
the remnants of the same races in the Caucasus. There is every 
reason to believe that in Kurdistan and in the Median mountains 
a similar amalgamation took place. The constitution of the 
Median empire was a sudden one, but Aryan tribes were for cen- 
turies in contact with the Assyro-Babylonians before the times 
when the Medes became really dangerous. Their power was pre- 
ceded by that of the Chaldees, whose language, according to 
Hommel (Grund. der Geog. u. Gesch. des alten Orients., p. 38 
f.), shows resemblances with those of the Northern Caucasic 
peoples. These Chaldees, who lived around Ararat and Lake 
Urumiah, were gradually absorbed by the Indo-Europeans. 
Their Aryanization was preceded by a period of amalgamation, 
during which the worship of their national god Chaldi became 
associated with that of the Iranian deity Bagmashtu (Prasek, 
Gesch. Med. u. Pers., p. 65 ff.). The appearance of the Persians 
in Southern Iran was not sudden, either, and cannot have taken 
place without the absorption of Elamitic populations. Till the 
ethnology of these important regions is more advanced, it will 
not be altogether devoid of interest to look for pre-Aryan and 
more specifically Caucasic influence on the language of the Ira- 
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nians, the more so because one is invited to that kind of research 
by the existence of traces of pre- Aryan languages, both in the 
languages of India (the cerebral consonants, the nominal con- 
structions, etc.), and in Armenian (the plurals in kh or in er, the 
alteration of the consonantic system, the loss of the genders, etc.). 

The most remarkable innovation in the morphology of Old and 
Modern Persian, as compared to Indo-European, is the creation 
of a periphrastic perfect. 

As is well known, the Slavonic languages have also developed 
a participial perfect in -lo: Buss, znal, znala, znaio 'I knew' 
(the verb byt' 'to be' being understood). But in this forma- 
tion the participle is active, while in Iranian the construction is 
originally passive. Its beginnings are found in the Old Persian 
inscriptions. Thus, Bh. 1. 27 : imad tyad mana kartam pasavad 
yada xsdyaOiyah abwvam, 'this is what was done by me, since I 
became king,' instead of 'this is what I did' or 'I have done.' 
— Bh. 2. 27 : avadasam hamaranam kartam, ' there the battle made 
by them (was) . ' 

Frequent in Pahlavi are sentences like Av. I. 1 : Zartust din 
dar gihan ravdk bi-kart, 'by Zoroaster the law, going (i. e. 
available) in the world, (was) made.' — lb. VI. 3: Apam purstf' 
men (=az) Sros, 'and by me asked (was) from Sraosa.' 

The genitive case is used for the agent, a circumstance which 
contributed not a little to the victory of that case as universal 
case in Modern Persian. 

This introduction of a passive construction as the normal 
expression of the perfect is quite isolated in the history of the 
Indo-European languages, in which the tendency is definitely 
against the passive voice. 

This circumstance makes more noteworthy the coincidence 
that this type of construction happens to be quite general in the 
non-Aryan languages bordering on Iran. The Caucasic lan- 
guages, namely, use a passive construction as the perfect of tran- 
sitive verbs. In the specimens of the language of the Avars 
given by Friedrich Miiller (Grund. Sprachw. III., 2 te Abt., 
p. 75), one finds, e. g. : Muhammed-isa b-atsana dije unqo 'etsh, 
'by Mohammed brought to me four apples (were)=Mohammed 
brought me four apples.' — Allah-as ha-b-una dunial, 'by God 
created world = God created the world. ' In Hyrcanian, one says 
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(ib., p. 117) : hit huni dawlasi-w iqulli, 'he by thee rich made 
is = thou makest him rich. ' In Nakhtshuoi the syntax is very 
similar (ib., p. 175) : da-s lien ber-is-na x&llar luo, 'by father 
to his children bread is given = the father gives bread to his 
children.' In Georgian (South Caucasic), besides active turns 
like 'I hear, we hear,' we find passive constructions with the 
dative, 'there is hearing to me, there is hearing to us,' etc. (ib., 
p. 199). 

While instrumental or datives are thus generally used for the 
agent, the genitive also is found, e. g., in Kasikumiik (ib., p. 94) : 
tsha xutsunal tshusa xatri daxlai duri, ' of the neighbor the new 
houses are sold = the neighbor sold the new houses. ' — t anal 
arsnal tsaba nits biuhhundi, ' of his son an ox was slain — his son 
slew an ox.' 

This genitival turn is the nearest to the Persian perfect. At 
first sight the use of the genitive in these turns might seem sur- 
prising. Therefore a few words to justify it in the light of gen- 
eral linguistics will not be out of place here. The psychological 
explanation of the usage is to be found in the perfective nature 
of the construction. It refers to an achieved state of things, to 
a situation which benefits somebody, generally the agent who 
produced it. It appears to him, therefore, as an element at his 
disposal, a gain, a possession. Many languages have an active 
equivalent of this turn of expression, in which the verb 'to have' 
is used to express the relation of the subject to the state of things 
which he has created for his own benefit. 

This, of course, is the origin of the Vulgar Latin and Romance 
perfect. This verbal form developed from a construction that 
hardly suggests a tense or an aspect of the verb. It is found in 
various languages. Originally it merely refers to a state of 
things, favorable or detrimental, with which a person is con- 
fronted. In Latin it occurred in sentences like these : Cic. Fam. 
9. 2. 3, habet navem paratam. — Cic. Fam. 2. 18. 2, tres fratres 
. . . te nolo habere iratos. At this stage, the construction might 
be considered as a special form of the so-called 'applicative 
voice, ' found in many languages and presenting a fact in refer- 
ence to the person interested in it (pragmatic construction). 
Soon it comes to be used in cases in which the subject was the 
producer of the state of things concerned, as: Columella 5. 10. 
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16. Si iam arborem satam habueris . . . serito. — Marc. Empir. 
25. 172. 41, . . . ut paratum habeas medicamentum. 

In the modern languages, as is well known, this construction 
has developed into a regular past tense in which only the pro- 
duction of the action is considered. In French j'ai cueilli des 
fleurs, the point is no longer that picked flowers are at my dis- 
posal, but that I have actually some time ago achieved the action 
of picking flowers, though in les fleurs que j'ai cueillies the con- 
gruence of the participle with the noun is a survival of the older 
point of view. 

It is interesting to observe that, in Bomance, we find construc- 
tions with 'to have' analogous to these which we quoted from 
Latin writers, and that they also show a tendency to develop into 
a perfect. French j'ai une dent gatee, j'ai deux maisons brulees, 
and Spanish tengo a mi madre enferma, 'my mother is sick,' are 
sentences referring to situations and not to real possessions. In 
Spanish, the fewer-construction may be used with a participle in 
a manner that borders on a perfect and recalls ut paratum habeas 
medicamentum of Marcus Empiricus. Thus, tengo las cartas 
escritas, 'I have the letters written'; tiene la lampara encendida, 
'he has the lamp lighted.' 

This shows that it is quite in conformity with our linguistic 
instinct to regard a durable state of things, resulting from the 
activity of an agent, as a possession of that agent, so that the use 
of 'to have' in that case is quite normal and persists when the 
construction has become a mere perfect. The use of a genitive 
in Persian is the exact passive equivalent of that active turn. 
Hence, interesting as this circumstance is from the psychological 
point of view, it does not constitute the originality of the Ira- 
nian periphrastic perfect. This lies in its passive nature. And 
to it there are parallels at hand, not in the Indo-European lan- 
guages, but precisely in those of the non-Aryan tribes which 
preceded the Iranians in the regions occupied by them at the 
beginning of their history. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
suppose that the development of this construction was promoted 
by the ancient habits of those who mingled with the Aryan 
invaders. 1 

1 It might be objected that in classical Sanskrit it is not uncommon to 
find constructions resembling the 'was done by me' of Old Persian inscrip- 
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tions. The latter turn, instead of being typical of Persian, and due to 
a special influence, would then appear as only' one aspect of a general 
tendency in the Indo-Iranian languages. Since, however, these expressions 
are not found in the Vedic language, there is a wide gap which makes it 
difficult to admit that there is a connection between the Iranian and the 
Indian constructions, unless one believes that the germs of the development 
are old and have worked in some underground way for centuries. Moreover, 
the passive turns in Sanskrit never was so generally prevalent as was the 
case with the Persian perfect. They are evidently only an aspect of the 
nominal-participial construction, which became so frequent in classical San- 
skrit that in some texts (e. g., the Sutras) one often finds long passages 
with no other personal verbs than the copula asti or bhavati; and even the 
copula may be understood. 

This extensive use of participles must needs in many cases have favored 
the passive turn as the most convenient. This construction therefore should 
be considered merely as a secondary development of the participial construc- 
tion. The exceptional success of this rather clumsy type of syntax in late 
Sanskrit is generally ascribed to the influence of the pre-Aryan languages 
of India. The absence of relatives and their replacement by participles 
are characteristic features of those languages. Friedrich Miiller (op. tit., 
III. 1. p. 197) gives in support of this statement sentences in Dravidian 
such as avan ganda bedzinam, 'he having seen spoke'; nan anda ppad- 
attei Tckettu vadzittu-v-crudinen, 'he this lecture having heard and read, 
wrote. ' 



